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PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.—XIII. 
(Concluded from p. 448.] 


SuBSEQUENT to 1592 the Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth are few and unimportant. In 1595 she visited 
Sir John Puckering at Kew, who had recently received 
from her a grant of land worth 100/. per annum in 
fee-farm. On alighting she was presented with a fan. 
Between the garden-gate and the house a messenger 
met her with “a well-penned speech,” and presented 
her with a bouquet which contained in it a jewel with 
pendants of diamonds valued at 400/. at least. After 
dinner there was another gift of a pair of virginals; 
and in her bedchamber another of a fine gown and a 
juppin, which so pleased her highness, that, to grace 
him more, “ she of herself took from him a salt, a spoon, 
and a fork of fair agate.” (A profitable way of ex- 
pressing her satisfaction.) In the same year she was 
entertained by the Earl of Essex, at his house in the 
Strand; and there were many entertainments at her 
places of residence—Hampton, Richmond, Westmin- 
ster, and Greenwich. Hentzner, whom we have 
already quoted, thus describes her appearance, as he 
saw her at Greenwich in 1598:—“Next came the 
Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, as we were 
told, very majestic; her face oblong, fair, but wrin- 
kled ; her eyes small, yet black and pleasant ; her nose 
a little hooked, her lips narrow, and her teeth black 
(a defect the English seem subject to from their too 
great use of sugar); she had in her ears two pearls, 
with very rich drops; she wore false hair, and that 
red; upon her head she had a small crown. . Her 
bosom was uncovered, as all the English ladies have it 
till they marry; and she had on a necklace of exceed- 
ing fine jewels; her hands were small, her fingers 
long, and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air was 
stately, her manner of speaking mild and obliging. . . 
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As she went along (he is describing her as he saw her 
and her court going to prayers) in all this state and 
magnificence, she spoke very graciously, first to one, 
then to another, whether foreign ministers, or those . 
who attended for different reasons, in Engl. French, 
and Italian ; for, besides being well skilled in Greek, 
Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch: whoever 
speaks to her, it is kneeling ; now and then she raises 
some with her hand.” 

In August, 1598, a very short time before the death 
of its owner, the sagacious, prudent, politic, though 
perhaps too unscrupulous Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the 
deservedly esteemed and no doubt sincerely regretted 
minister of the Queen, her majesty was at Theobalds, 
but we have no particulars of the visit. In Septem- 
ber she went to Nonsuch, “ taking Dr. Cesar in her 
way.” This gentleman, who became in the rr of 
her successor Sir Julius Cesar, and Master of the Rolls, 
has left a record of this event. He states that “ the 
Queen visited him at his house at Mitcham, and 
supped, and lodged and dined there the next day ; and 
that he presented her with a gown of cloth of silver 
richly embroidered, a black worked mantle with pure 
gold, a taffeta hat, white, with several flowers, and a 
jewel of gold set therein with silver and diamonds. 
Her Majesty removed from my house after dinner, the 
13th of September, to Nonsuch, with exceeding good 
contentment; which entertainment of her majesty, 
with the charges of five former disappointments, 
amounted to 700/. sterling, beside mine own pro- 
visions, and whatever was sent unto me by my friends.” 
This seems an extraordinarily large expenditure for 
little more than one day’s visit, even including the 
“five former disappointments,” and the presents 
made her on this occasion, but is still sufficient to 
show how costly must have been her Majesty's pre- 
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sence to those whom she distinguished with such a 
mark of her favour, and also that, notwithstanding 
the expense, her visits were rather courted than 
avoided. Sir William More, of Loseley, seems to have 
been an exception in endeavouring to escape these 
dearly-purchased marks of her favour. Was it that the 
Queen, knowing the economical feelings of the knight, 
took a facetious revenge by visiting him more fre- 
quently than almost any other ? 

In July, 1599, her Majesty, on her way to Nonsuch, 
visited the manor-house of Foxehal] (Vauxhall), the 
Dutch ambassador, Sir Noel Caron, at South Lambeth, 
and Lord Burleigh, at Wimbledon. In August she 
visited Sir Francis Carew, at Beddington in Surrey, 
for three days, where the Queen’s Oak and her Walk 
are still pointed out. Sir Francis was a distinguished 
horticulturist, and during the visit he “ Jed her Ma- 
jesty to a cherry-tree, whose fruit he had of purpose 

ept back from ripening, at the least one month after 
all cherries had taken their farewell of England. This 
secret he performed by so raising a tent or cover of 
canvas over the whole tree, and wetting the same now 
and then with a scoop or horn, as the heat of the 
weather required; and so by withholding the sun- 
beams from reflecting upon the berries, they grew both 
great, and were very long before they had gotten their 

rfect cherry colour; and when he was assured of her 
Majesty's coming, he removed the tent, and a few 
sunny days brought them to their full maturity.” She 
returned thence to Nonsuch; then removed to Rich- 
mond, which she left on November 15, for Westmin- 
ster, where she was received by torch-light by the 
mayor, aldermen, and sherifis of London, with a great 
train on horseback, in velvet coats and chains of gold, 
“as of late times had been used for honour of: the 
Queen.” 

A progress into North Wiltshire was contemplated 
in 1600; but though the letters and diaries of her 
courtiers say “ her Majesty is in very good health, and 
goes abroad every re to ride and church,” it is tole- 
rably clear that she did not feel her strength equal to 
more than journeys of inuch less extent. She resided 
chiefly at Nonsuch during the summer: visiting George 
Evelyn at Norbiton, near Kingston; Lady Edmonds 
at Oatlands, where she slept a night; the archbishop 
of Canterbury at Croydon ; and a few others. On one 
of her returns to Nonsuch, it is remarked that “ she 
had just cause to be offended that at her remove to 
this place she was so poorly attended, for I never saw 
80 small a train.” Later in the autumn her health ap- 
pears more re-established, for there is less said of it, 
while her exercises appear to be more active. On 
August 26th she was at Oatlands, the court being now 
given to “hunting and sports ;” and “it is thought she 
will remain at Oatlands till foul weather drives her 
away.” In September she visited Hanworth, where 
she Tad lived in her youth with the lord admiral Sey- 
mour, one of the irtidles of impeachment against whom 
was the having attempted to gain her affections. 
Whether founded in fact or not, this revisiting of scenes 
so connected with her earlier life must have excited 
various thoughts, and probably chiefly mournful, as 
she looked back on them now through the Jong vista 
of busy years which had passed since she left them. 
She dined here, and hunted. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber, five hundred citizens on horseback, “ every of 
them having two staff torches to attend on them,” with 
the lord mayor and aldermen, welcomed her back to 
Westminster. 

In this year (1600) a commission was issued to the 
lord high treasurer, the lord chamberlain, the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the treasurer of her High- 
ness’s chamber, to examine and take a perfect survey 
of all “ robes, garments, and jewels, as well within the 
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court as at the Tower and Whitehall.” The account 
is a long one, but in the result it appears that the ward- 
robe, exclusive of her coronation, mourning, pariia- 
mentary robes, and those of the order of the Garter, 
consisted of 99 robes, 102 French gowns, 67 round 
gowns, 100 loose gowns, 126 kirtells, 136 foreparts, 
125 petticoats, 96 cloaks, 31 cloaks and safeguards, 13 
safeguards, 43 safeguards and jupes, 85 doublets, 18 
Jap-mantles, 27 fans, and 9 pantofles. From the rich- 
ness of the materials and the value of the ornaments, 
which were permanently attached to the different 
dresses, the queen’s wardrobe at this time contained a 
treasure not unworthy the attention of even a chan- 


cellor of England’s exchequer, however incongruous - 


it might appear now with our present ideas of the 
duties of his office. 

In August, 1601, the queen was at Windsor, a place 
in which she took much delight. In September she 
began her progress, which was through Sussex and 
Hampshire, | oa received on Chichester Heath by the 
sheriff and the gentlemen of the county. On Septem- 
ber 10 she was at Basing, the seat of the Marquis of 
Winchester, and here she entertained the Duc de 
Biron, the ambassador of France, who was accompanied 
by twenty of the nobility of France and about four 
hundred attendants. She retarned by Farnham to 
Windsor, whence she proceeded to Reading, dining 
on one day at the residence of Sir William Knollys, 
her comptroller, at Causham, or Caversham, in Ox- 
fordshire. She also visited Sir Edward Norris at 
Englefield, and Sir Humphrey Foster at Padworth, 
and also, in the course of the year, Sir Edward Coke 
at Stoke Pogeis. Though there was again talk of her 
visiting Wiltshire, this was all the progress of the year, 
and on the 20th of October she was received by the 
citizens on her return from Richmond to Westmin- 
ster. 

On May-day, in 1602, the Queen went “ a-maying” 
to Sir Richard Buckley’s at Lewisham. In July she 
went from Greenwich to visit Sir William Russell at 
Chiswick ; then to Harlington, to Ambrose Copinger’s ; 
thence to the lord keeper Egerton’s at Harefield; and 
lastly to Sir William Clarke’s at Burnham. 

Of the visit to Harefield we cannot do better than 
copy the account given by the editor of the ‘ Pictorial 
Shakspere ’— 

“ The Queen came to Harefield on the 3lst of July, 
and remained there during the Ist and 2nd of August. 
In those days Harefield Place was ‘a fair house, stand- 
ing on the edge of the hill, the river Caln passing near 
the same through the pleasant meadows and sweet 

astures, yielding both delight and profit.” This is 
orden’s description a little before the period of Eli- 
zabeth’s visit. The Queen was received, after the 
usual quaint fashion of such entertainments, with a 
silly dialogue between a sheriff and a dairymaid as she 
entered the domain, and the house welcomed her with 
an equally silly colloquy between Place and Time. 
The Queen must have been somewhat better pleased 
when a copy of verses was delivered to her in the 
morning, beginning 
* Beauty’s rose, and virtue’s book, 
Angel’s mind, and angel's look.’ 
The weather, we learn from the same verses, was un- 
propitious :— 
* Only poor St. Swithin now 
Doth hear you blame his clowdy brow.’ 


Some great poet was certainly at work on this occasion, 
but not Shakspere. It was enough for them to present 
the sad story of 


* The gentle lady married to the Moor.’ 
Another was to come within some thirty years, who 
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should sing of Harefield with the power of rare fancy 
working upon classical models, and who thus makes 
the genius of the wood address a noble audience in that 
sylvan scene :— 


* Yet know, by lot from Jove, I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and like in oaken bower 
To nurse the sapling tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings weave ; 
And all my plants I save from nightly ili 
Of noisome winds and blasting vapours chill ; 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue ; 
Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 
When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount and all this hallowed ground ; 
And early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awake the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 
Shakes the highth thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 
With puissant words, and murmurs made to bloss.’ 


Doubly honoured Harefield! Though the mansion 
has perished, yet are thy groves still beautiful. Still 
thy summit looks out upon a fertile valley, where the 
gentle river wanders in silent beauty. But thy woods 
and lawns have a charm which are wholly their own. 
Here the ‘ Othello’ of William Shakspere was acted 
by his own company ; here is the scene of the Arcades 
of John Milton.” 

From. Burnham, where she visited Sir William 
Clarke, who appears to have given little satisfaction, 
the Queen returned to Oatlands, thence to Richmond, 
and then to London. On January 21, 1602-3, “in very 
fout and wet weather,’ she removed to Richmond, 
where, on the 24th of March, she died, in the forty-fifth 
year of her reign and the seventieth of her age. 

Notwithstanding the many little vanities that may 
have been discerned in the course of our account of 
her Progresses, no doubt can be entertained of the ex- 
traordinary abilities of the Queen, Called to the 
throne at a period of great difficulty both at home and 
abroad, and beset with all kinds of seduction arising 
from her love of admiration and her womanly feelings, 
she steered her onward course with a strict devotion 
to what she considered the welfare of her people and 
the country at large. Her ministers were chosen for 
their ability, and, while her favourites were frequently 
in disgrace and occasionally changed, she continued 
steadfast to them, supporting them against all opposi- 
tion, and affording them her entire confidence in spite 
of all sinister influence. Though occasionally guilty of 
what would now be considered despotic acts, England 
is greatly indebted to her government for its ponent 
position. Under her steady and firm control, the con- 
stitution gradually fixed itself into its present form, 
while her prudent expenditure and the encouragement 
she gave to commerce and manufactures allowed the 
industry and resources of the country to expand in a 
direction that has enabled them to reach their present 
commanding magnitude. And her Progresses, by en- 
couraging her gentry to keep up large establishments 
- in the country, instead of inducing them to live entirely 
at court, must have had cowsiderable effect in con- 
tinuing a class of which England may yet be justly 
proud, and which no other nation possesses—the coun- 
try gentlemen ; while her presence, and the amenity 
which she always displayed towards the poorer classes, 
must have produced the best effects on the intercourse 
and the feelings between them and their immediate 
superiors. By these Progresses also she was better 
enabled to judge of the real situation of her people; 
and there is little doubt that many important measures 
of her reign were the results of observations made 
during her journeys. ‘Good Queen Bess,” and *' the 
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golden days of Queen Bess,” though perhaps _oc- 
casionally too highly extolled for the reality, when 
used in contrast to more recent times, have owed much 
of their vitality to the kindly feelings developed and 
the pleasures enjoyed in consequence of these frequent 
Progresses, 





THE TYROL. 
(Concluded from page 470.] 

In Tyrol, owing to the great unevenness of the surface, 
the air is in continual motion, and a calm day is a rare 
occurrence. The southern winds are like the sirocco 
of Italy, much feared on account of the effect that they 
produce on the health, especially in the southern 
valleys. They are most frequent towards the end of 
summer andin the beginning of autumn, and dissolve 
in a few hours an immense quantity of snow, which 
about that season begins to cover the less elevated 
mountains, and the volume of water which is thus 
conveyed to the rivers produces extensive inunda- 
tions in some parts of the valleys. The most fertile 
lands are in the valleys of the Inn and of the Etsch ; 
the valley of the Etsch is the most fruitful. 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats are cultivated where 
the climate or stony soil is not unfavourable. In some 

arts buckwheat is grown to a great extent, and used 
or bread, Millet is also grown, but not extensively. 
Indian corn is the principal object of agriculture in 
the valleys on the border of Italy, and potatoes are 
nearly as much cultivated as in the northern. Hops 
grow wild in the southern districts, but they are little 
cultivated. Tobacco is grown to some extent in the 
southern valleys. Flax and hemp are cultivated every- 
where, but not extensively. Fruit-trees abound in the 
southern valleys, and large quantities of fruits are ex- 
ported to Bavaria. Near Trent are plantations of fig- 
trees, and at Roveredo chestnuts are very common. 
In these parts are also plantations of olive-trees and 
mulberry-trees. A considerable quantity of silk is 
annually collected. On the banks of the Lago di 
Guarda are plantations of oranges, whose fruits get 
quite ripe. Wine is made in large quantities, and 
some sorts are very good, but they do not keep. 

Cattle are of middling size and rather numerous ; 
horses are less abundant, and better for the draught 
than for the saddle. Sheep are very numerous, and in 
later times some attention has been paid to the im- 
provement of the breed. Goats are more common 
than in any other part of Austria, but pigs are not 
much kept, Fowls, geese, and ducks are not plentiful. 
There are chamois, hares, marmots, and partridges ; 
and there are some large birds of prey, especially 
eagles. 

Gold is found in small] quantities; silver is some- 
what more abundant. Copper also occurs; Jead is 
more abundant: iron also abounds, but it is less 
worked than would be the case if the mines in IIlyria 
were not much richer. Calamine is found and worked 
at a few places: coal also is worked to some extent. 
In the southern districts there is a valuable kind of 
marble, resembling that of Carrara, which is much 
worked, 

Amid these beauties of nature, the most wonderful 
work of art is the military road over the Stelvio (a 
part of the Ortler Spitz), the highest road in Europe, 
the summit being nine thousand one hundred feet 
above the jevel of the Mediterranean, two thousand 
three hundred feet higher than that of the Simplon, 
and one thousand feet higher than that of Mount St. 
Bernard ; the crest of the Pass of the Simplon being 
estimated at about six thousand seven hundred feet, 
that of the Stelvio at about nine thousand, Murray's 
* Handbook of Southern Germany ’* thus a it:— 
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“It was constructed by the Austrian government, in 
order to open an additional line of communication be- 
tween Vienna and the centre of Lombardy, and was 
completed in 1824. It was planned by the chief en- 
gineer Donegani, and executed, under the inspection 
of the engineer Domenici, by the contractor Zala- 
chini. Whether we consider the boldness of the de- 
sign, the difficulties of its execution from the great 
height and exposure to storms and avalanches, or the 
grandeur of the scenery through which it passes, the 
route of the Stelvio is the most remarkable in Europe. 
The galleries cut for miles through the solid rock, 
along the margins of the Lake of Como, those higher 
up built of massive masonry strong enough to resist the 
fall of avalanches—the long causeways carried over 
morasses—the bridges thrown across torrents—the 
long succession of zigzag terraces, carried up with so 
gradual a slope that an English mail-coach might trot 
up on one side, and searce require to lock a wheel on 
the other, which nevertheless scale and surmount one 
of the highest ridges in the Alps—these are works 
which, without exaggeration, deserve to be called stu- 
pendous. But the works and agencies of nature, with 
which they come in contact, reduce them to com- 
parative insignificance. This road, upon which so 
much labour and treasure have been expended, is sel- 
doin passable for more than four months in the year— 
from June to October. Every spring, when the snow 
Some pen the ravages of the winter's storm and ava- 


Janches are disclosed to view : wooden galleries broken 
through, large tracts of the road swept away, others 
oversbelen with rubbish and fragments of rock; 


injuries annually occurring; to be repaired only at a 
vast expense (11,000 florins a year), and after the lapse 
of a considerable time.” In more recent accounts it 
is said to t- now abandoned, as it was found impossible 
to keep it safe and in repair. 
The religion of the _—_ is Catholic, and the 
os are remarkably devout, and are accustomed to 
eep all the feasts of the church as holidays. Rifle- 
shooting and dancing form their principal amuse- 
ments. “No féte-day,” says Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ 
“holiday, or marfriage passes off without a rustic ball ; 
such entertainments afford the traveller insight into 
the manners and customs of the people, and an op- 
portunity of observing the varieties of costume, &c. 
Those, however, who have formed their notions of a 
Tyrolese dance from a ballet at the Opera, will be 
much disappointed. They will find the dancers as- 
sembled in the close low room of an inn, so thronged 
that it would appear impossible to move, much less 
dance, among the throng; yet no sooner does the 
music strike up, than the whole is in a whirl; no 
jostling and confusion occur, and the time of the 
waltz is kept with most unerring precision. Instead 
of the elegant costume of the theatre, with its short 
petticoats and flying ribands, they will find the lasses 
decked out in pointed hats, or round fur or woollen 
caps, or in handkerchiefs tied under their chins, and 
with waists reaching up nearly to their necks. The 
men often wear Hessian boots, which they strike to- 
gether with great clatter by way of beating time, every 
now and then uttering a shrill cry, and leaping round 
in the air exactly in the manner of the Highland fling. 
The enthusiasm, almost approaching to trenzy, with 
which the dance is kept up, in spite of the heat and 
crowd, from noon till night, is truly surprising. The 
partners often seize each other by the shoulders, in an 
attitude not unlike hugging ; they do not always follow 
the same monotonous revolution, but at one time the 
man steps round his partner ; at another, lifting her 
arm high in the air, he twirls her round on her heel 
with a rapidity that makes her appear to spin, and 
“then, quickly re-uniting, they resume their circular 
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evolutions with an agility and perseverance truly mar- 
vellous.” 

The town of Hall, of which a view is given at the head, 
is the principal place in the country for the manufac- 
ture of salt. Tt is situated about five miles below Inns- 
bruck, on the north side of the Inn, which is navigable 
up to it for barges, and at the foot of Mount Sollstein, 
and contains about 4800 inhabitants. “Its appear- 
ance,” says Barrow, in his ‘Tour to Austrian Lom- 
bardy and the Northern Tyrol,’ “ is that of a cluster 
of dark and gloomy buildings, blackened with smoke 
and soot, partly from coal, but chiefly from wood, used 
in the me Spaeg | houses; the pitch-pine is probably 
that most in use, though all the fir tribe give out smoke 
enough. Large piles of this or other kinds of wood 
were heaped up for boiling the brine, which is sent 
down in tubes or troughs from the mine in the moun- 
tains behind Hall, a distance of five or six miles, and 
accessible only by a steep and rugged road.” Inglis, 
in his ‘ Tyrol,’ says:—“ From Ambras I descended the 
hill, and gained the road to Hall, passing through fine 
meadows and fields of Indian corn, and through 
several villages charmingly situated in little amphi- . 
theatres at the foot of the mountains; and after an hour 
and a halfs walk, I reached the ancient and smoky 
Hall, than which there is no town more smoky and 
dark either in Staffordshire or Lancashire. In the in- 
terior, as well as outside, Hall bears upon its front the 
appearance of great antiquity. Gloomy old houses 
flank narrow winding streets; scarcely one modern 
building is to be seen: the ancient wall dark towers, 
and little gates, yet remain, as well as the deep ditch, 
and recall to mind the wars of early times, of which 
Hall was so often the scene. One of the gates bears an 
inscription in which the year 1351 is distinctly visible.” 
It has, however, some good old churches, in one of 
which is buried the brave Spechbacher, the companion 
of Hofer in the war against the French and Bavarians, 
and to whose memory there is a monument, bearing an 
urn unattached to the outer wall. 

The manufacture of salt and the economy of the 
adjacent mine are curious, but as they closely resemble 
those of Salzburg, of which we have given an account 
in No. 194, we shall not need here to repeat the descrip- 
tion. 





Water-holes of Port Phillip.—However deserted by its current, 
it is rare to find the channel of one of these streams without some 
portion of its contents remaining in those deep pools of water 
that occur at greater or less intervals in its course, and in co- 
lonial phrase are termed ‘ water-holes.’ That these water-holes 
form one of the most extraordinary features of this new world 
must, I think, be the impression of every stranger. Often in 
taking my course along the grassy bed of what in wiuter is a 
running stream of no great depth, I have come upon a natural 
basin of water, deep and clear, and in a situation where no 
winding or abrupt declivity might show it to be the effect of an 
eddy in the current. This is a water-hole; and many of them 
attain the size of ponds, the contents of which seldom become 
stagnant, while the depth ranges from ten to twenty feet, and 
diminishes but little during the summer. Not a few are so re- 
gularly shaped as to appear the work of art; their margin form- 
ing a complete circle, at the brim of which you find the water 
as deep as in the centre. To what they owe their origin it is 
difficult to conjecture: it is probable their formation may be 
‘traced to the unseen springs by which they are fed, whose feeble 
efforts during the course of ages may have scooped out cavities 
such as these from the soil around them. But however mys- 
teriously excavated and supplied, we cannot fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that they constitute a wonderful provision for retain- 
ing an element, the want of which would render large tracts of 
great fruitfulness, and now abounding in flocks and herds, as 
devoid of lifeas a desert.—<A Summer at Port Phillip, by the Hon. 


R. D. Murray. 
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and Copies from his Paintings. 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XVIII. 
Tue Bexxint: A.D. 1421 to a.p. 1516. 


Jacopo Bettin1, the father, had studied painting under 
Gentile da Fabriano, of whom we have spoken as the 
scholar, or at least the imitator, of the famous monk 
Angelico da Fiesole. To express his gratitude and 
veneration for his instructor, Jacopo gave the name of 
Gentile to his eldest son: the second and most famous 
of the two was christened Giovanni (Jobn) ; in the Ve- 
netian dialect Gian Bellini. 

The sister of the Bellini being married to Andrea 
Mantegna, who exercised for forty years a sort of pa- 
triarchal authority over all the painters of northern 
Italy, it is singular that he should have had so little 
influence over his Venetian relatives. It is true the 
elder brother, Gentile, had always a certain leaning to 
Mantegna’s school, and was fond of studying from a 
mutilated antique Venus which he kept in his studio. 
But the genius of his brother Gian Bellini was formed 
altogether by other influences. The commercial inter- 
course between Venice and Germany brought several 
pictures and painters of Germany and the Netherlands 
into Venice. Jn the island of Murano, at Venice, 





dwelt a family called the Vivarini, who had carried on 


the art of painting from generation to generation, and 
who had associated with them some of the early Flem- 
po a thus it was that the painters of the first Venetian 
school became familiarised with a style of colouring 
more rich and vivid than was practised in any other 
part of Italy: they were among the first who substi- 
tuted oil painting for distemper. To these advan- 
tages the elder Bellini added the knowledge of 
drawing and perspective taught in the Paduan school, 
and the religious and spiritual feeling which they 
derived from the example and instruction of Gentile da 
Fabriano. In these combined elements Gian Bellini 
was educated, and founded the Venetian school, after- 
wards so famous and so prolific in great artists. 

The two brothers were first employed together in an 
immense work, which may be compared in its import- 
ance and its object to the contemplated duration of our 
houses of parliament. They were commanded to paint 
the Hall of Council in the palace of the Doge with 
a series of pictures representing the principal events 
(partly legendary and fictitious, partly authentic) of the 
Veowiion wars with Frederic Barbarossa (1177); the 
combats and victories on the Adriatic; the reconcilia- 
tion of the Emperor with Pope Alexander III. in the 
Place of St. Mark, when Frederic held the stirrup of 
the pope’s mule; the Doge Ziani receiving from the 
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pope the gold ring with which he espoused the Adriatic 
intoken of perpetual dominion over it; and other me- 
morable scenes dear to the pride and patriotism of the 
Venetians. 

These were painted in fourteen compartments round 
the hall. What remains to us of the works of the two 
brothers renders it a subject of lasting regret that 
these frescoes, and others still more valuable, were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1577. 

In 1452 Constantinople was taken by the Turks, an 
event which threw the whole of Christendom into con- 
sternation, not unmixed with shame. The Venetians 
were the first to resume their commercial relations 
with the Levant; they sent an embassy to the Turkish 
sultan to treat for the redemption of the Christian pri- 
soners and negotiate a peace. This was happily con- 
cluded in 1454, under the auspices of the Doge, old 
Francesco Foscari.* It was on this occasion that the 
Sultan Mohammed ITJ., having seen some Venetian pic- 
tures, desired that the Venetian government would 
send him one of their painters, The Council of Ten, 
after some deliberation, selected for this service Gen- 
tile Bellini, who took his departure accordingly in one 
of the state galleys, and on arriving at Constantinople 
was received with great honour. During his residence 
there he painted the portrait of the Sultan and one of 
his favourite sultanas ; and he took an opportunity of 
pesernting to the Sultan, as a token of homage from 

imself, a picture of the head of Jobn the Baptist after 
decapitation. The Sultan admired it much, but criti- 
cised, with the air of a connoisseur, the appearance of 
the neck : he observed that the shrinking of the severed 
nerves was not properly expressed. As Gentile Bellini 
did not appear to feel the full force of this criticism, 
the Sultan called in one of bis slaves, commanded the 
wretch to kneel down, and, drawing his sabre, cut off 
his head with a stroke, and thus gave the astonished 
and terrified painter a practical Jesson in anatomy. It 
may be easily believed that after this horrible scene 
Gentile became uneasy till he had obtained leave of 
departure, and the Sultan at length dismissed him, 

* The story of the two Foscari is the subject of a tragedy by 
Lord Byron, The taking of Constantinople is the subject of oue 
of the most beautiful tragedies of Joanna Baillie. 
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with a letter of strong recommendation to, his own 
government, a chain of gold, and other rich presents. 
After his return to Venice he painted some remarkable 
pictures, among them one representing St. Mark 
preaching at Alexandria, in which he has painted the 
menjand women of Alexandria in rich Turkish cos- 
tumes, such as he had seen at Constantinople. This 
curious picture is now in the Academy at Milan, and 
is ergraved in Rosini’s ‘ Storia della Pittura.’ A por- 
trait of Mohammed II., painted by Gentile Bellini, is 
said to be in England. All the early engravings of 
the grim Turkish conqueror which now exist are from 
the portraits painted by Bellini. He died in 1501, at 
the age of eighty. 

A much more memorable artist in al] respects was 
his brother Gian Bellini. His works are divided into 
two classes—those which he painted before he adopied 
the process of oil-painting, and those executed after- 
wards. The first have great sweetness and clegance 
aud purity of expression, with, however, a certain 
timidity and dryness of manner ; in the latter we have 
a foretaste of the rich Venetian colouring. without any 
diminution of the grave simple dignity and melancholy 
sweetness of expression which distinguished his earlier 
works. Between his sixty-fifth and his eightieth year 
he painted those pictures which are considered as his 
chefs-d’ceuvre, and which are now preserved in the 
churches at Venice and in the Gallery of the Academy 
of Arts in that city. 

It has been said that Gian Bellini introduced him- 
self disguised into the room of Antonella da Messina 
when he was painting at Venice, and stole from him 
the newly-discovered secret of mixing the colours with 
oils instead of water. It is a consolation to think that 
this story does not rest on any evidence worthy of 
credit. Antonella made no mystery of his art, he 
taught it publicly ; and the character of Bellini ren- 
ders it unlikely that he would have been guilty of such 
a perfidious trick. 

Gian Bellini is said to have introduced at Venice 
the fashion of portrait-painting : before his time the 
likenesses of living persons had been frequently painted, 


but they were almost always introduced into pictures , 


of large subjects: portraits properly so called were 
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scarcely known till his time; then, and afterwards, 
every noble Venetian sat for his picture, generally the 
head only or half-length. Their houses were filled with 
family portraits, and it became a custom to have the 


effigies of their doges and those who distinguished’ 


themselves in the service of their country painted by 
order of the state and hung in the ducal palace, where 
many of them are still to be seen. Up to the latest 
period of his life Gian Bellini had been employed in 
painting for his countrymen only religious pictures or 
portraits, or subjects of Venetian history; the classi- 
cal taste which has spread through all the states of 
Italy had not yet penetrated to Venice: but towards 
the end of his life, when nearly ninety, he was invited 
to Ferrara to paint in the palace of the duke a dance of 
baecchanals. On this occasion he made the acquaint- 
anee of Ariosto, who mentions him with honour among 
the painters of his time. 

Gian Bellini died in 1516. He had formed many dis- 
ciples, and among them two whose glory in these later 
times has almost eclipsed that of their great teacher 
and preenrsor—Gioreionr and Tirian. Another, far 
less famous, but of whom some beautiful pictures still 
exist at Venice, was Curia da Carnegliano. There 
is at the palace of Hampton Court a very curious little 
head of Bellini, certainly genuine, though much in- 
jured: it is inscribed underneath, Johanes Bellini tpse. 
In the Louvre at Paris are three pictures ascribed to 
Gian Bellini: one contains his own portrait and that of 
his brother Gentile, heads only; the former is dark, 
the latter fair ; both wear a kind of cap or beret. Another, 
about six feet in length, represents the reception of a 
Venetian ambassador at Constantinople. A third isa 
Virgin and Child. The first-mentioned is by Gentile, 
and the two last uncertain. In the Berlin Museum 
are seven pictures by him, all considered genuine, and 
all are painted on panel and in oils ; they belong there- 
fore to his latest and best period. 





THE CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR-CANE 
IN SPAIN, 


Ir is perhaps not generally known that Spain possesses 
a soil and a climate fitted to the production of sugar; 
and that, if peace and industry could be once again 
restored to that beautiful but distracted country, this 
product might possibly become an article of import- 
ance in relation to national wealth. In our fourth 
number, where a wood-cut of the sugar-cane is given, 
it is briefly stated that “ early in the fifteenth centur 
the sugar-cane first appeared in Europe; Sicily too 
the lead in its cultivation; thence it passed to Spain, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands; and shortly after 
the discovery of the New World by Columbus, this 
slant was conveyed to Hayti and Brazil, from which 
fatter country it «radually spread through the islands 
of the West Indies.” Since then, however, Dr. Traill 
has communicated to the ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal’ a paper which was read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, detailing a number of curious 
and interesting circumstances connected with the cul- 
tivation of the sugar-cane in Spain, derived apparently 
from authentic sources. The first portion of the paper 
relates to the early introduction of this branch of agri- 
culture into Europe, especially Spain; and the rest 
to the progress of the Spanish attempts in modern 
times. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane is supposed to have 
originated in India or in China; for the first distinct 
account of it in classic authors is derived from the dis- 
coveries of Nearchus, the officer sent down the Indus 
by Alexander the Great, to explore the Indian Seas, 
in the year 325 B.c. According to Strabo, he describes 
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itas a honey prepared frum a reed without the aid of 
bees. From India the sugar-cane was introduced into 
Arabia, Egypt, and the western parts of Asia; and it 
is slightly mentioned by several of the early writers; 
among whom were Varro, Dioscorides, Pliny, Arrian, 
and Theophrastus. It was spoken of by one as “a 
sweet fluid expressed from a reed ;” by another as 
‘“‘a concrete honey obtained from reeds, having a salt- 
like consistency, and crushing between the teeth.” 
Pliny spoke of the Indian sugar being superior to the 
Arabian; and Arrian states that it was an article of 
commerce in the Erythraan Sea. 

Dr. Traill suggests that the appellations by which 
sugar is known might in itself almost lead to a con- 
jecture of the source whence different countries ob 
tained their knowledge of the plant; for the Sansc:. 
name Sarkara, corrupted in various Indian dialects 
into Sakkara, Sakar, and Sukir, is evidently the root 
whence the name of the product of the cane among all 
European nations is derived,—exemplified in the 
Latin saccharum, the Italian zucchero, the Spanish 
azucar, the Russian sachar, the German zucker, the 
French suwere, and the English sugar. In Sumatra, 
Java, the Malayan peninsula, the Sandwich and 
Friendly Islands, the Isle of France, and other parts 
of the East, the names by which sugar is known, though 
bearing some resemblance one to another, seem to be- 
long to a stock different from those above mentioned ; 
Taba, Tubbu, Tebu, Tao, Too, To, and Tang, being 
some of these varieties. From these circumstances 
Dr. Traill conjectures that all the Western nations 
owe their knowledge of the sugar-cane to the penin- 
sula, while the smaller islands of the Pacific, and per- 
haps also China, received it originally from the Ma- 
layan Archipelago. 

At what date the introduction of the sugar-cane into 
Europe should be fixed, seems to be a doubtful point, 
but it was certainly known in the Morea, Rhodes, Malta’ 
and Sicily before the Crusades. There is evidence that it 
was cultivated in Egypt, around Assouan, as early as the 
year 766; that it was first introduced into Sicily be- 
tween 1060 and 1090, and had become in that island a 
considerable agricultural object in 1166, when a sugar- 
mill is mentioned in a charter quoted by Father Lafitau 
in his ‘ Histoire des Découvertes et Conquétes des Por- 
tugais.” 

There is reason to believe that the sugar-cane was 
introduced into Spain by the Moors soon after their 
setllement in the peninsula in the year 714. Certain 
it is that cultivation of sugar was greatly fostered by 
the Moors of Spain, and most successfully pursued by 
that active and enterprising race, who long held the 
foremost place in the prosecution of arts and learning. 
These sugar-plantations extended over a great part of 
the eastern shores of Valencia and Granada; and where 
the svil or climate was less fitted for this species of 
husbandry, the rearing of silk-worms, the cultivation 
of the fig, the orange, the lemon, and the olive, with 
wheat and barley of the finest quality, gave full em- 
ployment to Moorish agricultural industry. For some 
time after the final subjugation of the Moors of Spain, 
large tracts of land in Valencia and Eastern Andalusia 
were still planted with the sugar-cane. ‘The first 
severe check it received was from the extension of 
sugar cultivation in the West Indian Islands, and its 
second from the barbarous and impolitic expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain in 1609. The cultivation almost 
entirely ceased in Valencia, but it sustained itself feebly 
in Andalusia. In 18i4 Dr. Traill found sugar a con- 
siderable article of agricultural industry in the eastern 
parts of Andalusia, notwithstanding the destructive 
effects of the Peninsular War. 

The sugar-district of Andalusia is described as a 
narrow tract between a chain of rugged mountains and 
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the Mediterranean, about a hundred and thirty miles 
in length, with a medium breadth of four or five miles. 
For several months of the year scarcely any rain 
except an occasional thunder-shower falls in Andalusia ; 
but the dews are most copious. In severe winters there 
are sometimes slight nocturnal frosts, which are very 
injurious to the sugar-canes. 

It might have been expected that a branch of agri- 
culture so interesting, and so little known in the rest 
of Europe, would have arrested the attention of British 
travellers in Spain; but Dr. Traill remarks on the 
fact, that it has scarcely been noticed by any of our 
travellers. In none of the narratives of tours, of Clarke, 
Townsend, Dillon, Swinburne, Semple, or Inglis, do 
we find any account of this branch of Spanish hus- 
bandry. The paucity of information led Dr. Trail] 
to publish the result of a visit to the Spanish sugar- 
plantations, aided by references to the memoranda 
of an extensive planter. In Granada the cultiva- 
tion has suffered many fluctuations, but about the 
year 1808 it was in a flourishing state. Sugar-planta- 
tions, both large and small, then abounded along the 
coast from Adra to the southward of Estepona; and 
mills for crushing the canes, moved either by water- 
wheels or by mules, were established at many different 
towns and villages, some of which were destroyed in 
the subsequent wars, but many remained and were at 
work at the time of Dr. Traill’s visit. 

The husbandry is described as follows:—When a 

lantation is to be formed, the land is duly prepared 
by digging or ploughing to the depth of eight or ten 
inches. ths are leit for convenient access to the 
canes. The soil is enriched by compost manures; 
and the field is divided b rallel trenches, about 
twelve inches asunder and eight deep. The earth 
turned out is laid on the intervals between the 
trenches. The trenches being finished, the planter 
proceeds to place horizontally in their bottoms the 
shoots or tops of the canes of the former season, which 
have been carefully preserved for this purpose. These 
shoots are of such length as to have four or five buds 
in each, generally about nine inches; a portion of the 
earth is then thrown on the shoots, and as the buds 
rise above the ground, more soil is gradually added 
from the heaps, until five months have elapsed, when 
the whole earth of the heaps has been accumulated 
around the young plants. ring this period of their 
growth they are carefully weeded, and irrigated if 
necessary. This irrigation is effected either by bring- 
ing water from the mountain-streams in earthenware 
tubes or raising water by means of a Persian wheel. 
When the young canes are about fifteen inches high, 
they are hoed up to six or seven inches; and hoeing 
and weeding are continued during the growth of the 
plant. The cane comes to maturity in two years; so 
that a plantation ought to have one half of its produce 
ready for cutting annually. The cutting begins in 
November, and is a season of hilarity and mirth, like 
that of the vintage in every part of Europe. 

The ripe canes, when cut, are carried to the mill, 
where they are crushed between three cylinders of 
wood plated with iron, a on vertical axles. The 

wer is applied to the middle cylinder, on which is 

ed a trundle-wheel or pinion applied to spur- 
wheels on two other cylinders. 

The expressed juice of the cane is conveyed from 
the mill in wooden gutters lined with lead or copper 
to the boiling-house. The best establishments have a 
series of three boilers, in which the juice undergoes 
purification, and hence are called ‘ clarifiers.’ These 
are of different sizes, placed in brick-work, and each 
is heated by a separate fire. In the first copper, a 
preparation of lime is added to absorb the acid always 
existing in cane-juice ; the heat is raised nearly to 
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int of ebullition, and then the fire is cut off by a 
amper. A thick scum has then collected on the 
surface, which is allowed to accumulate for an hour, 
when the subjacent clear liquid is drawn off by a tap 
in the lower of the clarifier. The liquid is next 
on to the second boiler, where it is subjected to 
a boiling heat, to inspissate the juice; lime-water 
being added, and the scum removed. The clarified 
juice is usually subjected to a similar process in a third 
clarifier, whence it passes into the principal boiler or 
teache. Here it ae its final evaporation; and 
when judged to be ciently concentrated for crys- 
tallization, the syrup is laded off into wooden coolers 
of about ten inches deep, with a surface of twenty or 
thirty square feet. Here it granulates; and the im- 
perfect erystals thus obtained are removed to the 
curing-room and drained, as in the West Indian 
method. 

There was an establishment at Marbella, owned by 
Messrs. Grevigny and Kirkpatrick, which during the 
Peninsular War was carried on very extensively. 
One of the partners furnished Dr. Traill with an 
account of the omens in relation to the year 1806, 
before Napoleon’s Milan and Berlin ‘ decrees’ had 
interfered with the natural course of commerce. 
“ The Marbella establishment, on the scale it is now 
carried on, yields in every current year free of frost, 
after the tithes are paid, four thousand six hundred 
loaves of refined sugar ; which, sold at the usual peace 
—_ and allowing for the value of the molasses, will 

ring at Jeast ten hard dollars per loaf, or forty- 
six thousand duros. To produce this quantity 
it is necessary to have one hundred and twenty 
Janegadas of good rich land under canes. Eight 
Janegadas ate rather less than five English acres. A 
duro is a silver dollar.) Only one h however, of 
this land can be cut annually, so that the produce 
above stated is obtained from sixty Songanet; But, 
to be so productive, the land must be fully manured, 
the canes must be well cleaned and hoed, and the 
irrigation carefully performed ; under these circum- 
stances, sixty fanegadas will readily afford that quantity 
of sugar and molasses, and even more. The first 
planting of the canes is, however, very expensive, 
amounting to two hundred duros per fanegada. But 
if this operation be judiciously conducted, the annual 
cost of maintaining the plantation, of hoeing and 
weeding the canes, of replanting the perished roots 
after every cutting, and again manuring the land 
(which must be done after every crop), will not exceed 
seventy-five duros per fanegada.” 

For carrying on the operations of this establishment 
fifty servants and overseers were required, inde- 
pendent of the day-labourers. There were also re- 
quired eighty oxen, forty mules, and twenty asses; 
and there was attached to the establishment a farm 
where al] the vegetable food for the whole was raised, 
consisting of six hundred quintals of wheat (a quintal 
being equal to one hundred and two pounds three- 
quarters ‘avoirdupois), one thousand four hundred 
quintals of barley, three hundred quintals of beans or 
other pulse, and five thousand quintals of chopped 
straw. The whole establishment collectively yielded 
a revenue on the capital invested, varying from seven 
to twenty per cent. according to circumstances. 

It is some years ago that Dr. Traill paid the visit ta 
Spain which enabled him to collect these details, al- 
though the account was only published a year or two 
back ; and it would be satisfactory to think that the 
revolutions and counter-revolutions of the intervening 
period have left this source of national wealth un- 
touched. But on this point tourists afford very slender 
information, 
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